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as an argument for a broader and more intelligent democracy, is excel- 
lent, but one may question whether (to quote the advertisement) the 
author's positive views are " constructive, and, for this country, almost 
entirely new ". 

In passing, one may regret that the Yale Press allowed so many typo- 
graphical errors to slip through. 

J. Q. Dealey. 

The Life of Lamartine. By H. Remsen Whitehouse. In two 
volumes. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1918. Pp. xiii, 464; ix, 527. $10.00.) 

In the history of Europe in the nineteenth century there were at 
least three men of great and commanding importance, who succeeded 
in so conducting their lives, and in so fashioning their personalities, as 
to render the task of any would-be biographers extraordinarily parlous 
and harassing. Either they floated so frequently in cloudland, or bur- 
rowed so constantly underground, or assumed such Protean shapes at 
different times under the pressure of circumstances or in response to the 
inner promptings of their natures, that they repeatedly, and often at 
very critical moments, elude or baffle the investigator and writer who is 
disposed to do them honor by devoting years of a precious lifetime to the 
chronicling of their manifold doings and sayings for the perpetuation of 
their fame and the edification or enlightenment of posterity. The task 
of the biographer is hard enough in all conscience without the admixture 
of these elements of mystification or contradiction. If you float in the 
clouds, refraction tends to leave a distorted image upon the retina of 
the interested spectator. If you burrow underground, the earth being 
more or less opaque, our vision is obstructed. If you assume Protean 
shapes, we soon become distracted and lose our confidence in ever 
seizing you at the authentic and veritable moment of self-revelation, and 
we retire from the contest defeated and indignant and you go without 
your biographer. 

The three men I have in mind who would unquestionably have fared 
better at the hands of scholars had they presented fewer complexities 
and obscurities of life and character, are Mazzini, Napoleon III., and 
Lamartine. It palpably requires such an exorbitant amount of bird-lime 
to catch these particular creatures that the student is very likely to 
abandon the chase before it has begun. No one in any land has yet 
arisen to draw an adequate portrait of Mazzini or of Napoleon III. 

However, the third member of our trying trilogy has found what he 
so richly deserved, a patient, thorough, and talented biographer who has 
succeeded admirably in filling one of the lacunae of contemporary his- 
torical literature that sadly needed filling. The result is a book which 
does justice to its subject, and which is as authoritative and final as any 
work of historical scholarship and personal interpretation is ever likely 
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to be. For this book is built four-square. Spaciously planned, the exe- 
cution is commensurate with the design. The foundations are deep and 
solid, and the art which the author displays in the use of his material is 
of a very high quality. There is here no trace of haste or superficial 
investigation. Lamartine was not only a most voluminous writer, but 
was also an habitual orator. Poems, histories, travels, reminiscences, 
speeches came with facile profusion from his amazingly active and 
versatile mind. None of this material can be ignored or slighted, for, as 
Mr. Whitehouse says, " Everything that Lamartine wrote partakes 
directly or indirectly of the nature of a confession : at times a fragment 
infinitely minute, yet ever a particle of his soul ". The material is abun- 
dant but frequently difficult to use, because of the abstract, imaginative, 
transcendental qualities of much of Lamartine's thought, yet this mate- 
rial has been explored and exploited by Mr. Whitehouse with compre- 
hension, with penetration, with critical detachment and with sobriety of 
judgment. Also he is thoroughly familiar with the rich and growing 
monographic literature concerning Lamartine. His bibliographical ref- 
erences show the completeness of his research, and his handling of many 
difficult problems in Lamartine's life reveals his mastery of the field. 

As Lamartine said of himself, there were manifold men dwelling 
within him: "the man of sentiment, the man of poetry, the man of the 
rostrum, the man of action". Each of these individuals is adequately 
presented by Mr. Whitehouse with a nice discrimination and with rare 
discernment. The growth of Lamartine's multiple genius is carefully 
unfolded, and we are consequently in a position, when the time arrives, 
to understand the marvellous revelation of power in 1848, and also the 
reasons for the sudden, tragic fall. This book is no essay in hagiog- 
raphy. Appreciative throughout of Lamartine's magnificent gifts and 
important services, Mr. Whitehouse is never blinded, is never partizan, 
is ever critical. He holds the balances very even. He hews close to the 
line, and never transgresses the limits of his task. He is writing a life, 
not a history of the times. He avoids at every step the temptation to 
which so many biographers have yielded, of so enlarging his canvas 
that the picture is blurred or out of proportion. He neither magnifies 
nor minifies his subject. And such is his literary talent that he can 
make clear such a tangle as that of the Mole ministry, and can render 
with remarkable spirit and fidelity, the movement, the rush, the excite- 
ment, the swiftly passing phases of the Revolution of 1848. He has 
written a book which holds the attention from beginning to end, and 
which commands, from the first page to the last, a steadily increasing 
confidence and respect. The result is a narrative of absorbing interest, 
and a vital, vivid presentment of an " honest statesman " and an " incom- 
parable poet ". 

Charles Downer Hazen. 



